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DRURY-LANE, Friday, Fanuary 24, 1800. 


Pizarro. (Sheridan.) Suipwreck. (S. Arnold.) 


We are happy to perceive, that Mr. SHERIDAN 
1s not impenetrable to conviction, nor too much elated 
with felf-conceit, to be inacceffible to the remonftran- 
ces of intelligent criticifm. The effeminacy of Alonzo’s 
drefs, on which topic we took occafion to animadvert 
with becoming freedom in the Firft Number of The 
Dramatic Censor, has very properly attracted his 
corrective notice; and that chief now makes his ap- 


pearance in a habit equally fuperb, but more conge- 
XY nial 
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nial to the character of a * warrior. This judicious 
alteration will, we truft, prove the precurfor of further 
improvements, for which, it mut be confeffed, there 
is ample room. Propriety fhould never be facrificed to 
fenfelefs parade, and a childifh paffion for finery. 


Among the whole groupe of Virgins of the Sun 
Mifs De Camp is the only individual, who appears 
to take the fmalleft intereft in the religious rites, at 
which fhe aflifts. There is a certain air of feeling 
and devotion in her look and manner, which ftrictly 
accords with the folemnity of the inauguration {cene 
in the fecond Act. 





_ wr ES LO — 





COVENT-GARDEN, Friday, Yanuary 24, 1800. 
Joanna. (Cumlerland.) Voucano. 


HAVING fully detailed the plot and bufinefs of 
the new play in our third and fourth Number, we 


now enter upon a crifical inveftigation of its merits - 


and 


-_s _ 





* The Editor of The Dramatic Censor in 2 Note to his 
Tranflation of Pizarre, publifhed previous to the printed edition 
of Mr. Sueripan’s play, pointed out the flagrant abfurdity of 
Alonzo's original habit in terms of merited reproach and ridicule. 
Impartial alike in his cenfure and his praife, he now with equal 
alacrity fleps forward to teftify his approbation of the change 
which has taken place in 4lonzo’s equipment. It will ever afford 
him greater pleafure to applaud, where juftice warrants the in- 
dulgence of his natural inclination, than to condemn. 
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and pretenfions, in which we mean to embrace every 
collateral circumftance connected with its production. 


That Yoanna owes her prefentation on the Englith 
Stage to the unprecedented fuccefs of Pizarro, is a 
fact too apparent to ftand in need of corroborative 
proof. Independent of sdentity of fource, with refpect 
to the original author; independent of pantomimical 
refemblance in the fcenic department ; the combats, 
proceffions, &c. ; independent of fervile imitation, 
or rather plagiarifm, in the political allufions, which 
Mr. CuMBERLAND has not been able to introduce, 
without the moft glaring auachronifms ; independent of 
all thefefeveral coincidencies, there is even an obvious 
and /ludied fimilarity of zame between the heroes of 
the two pieces. Lazarra is, both in chara¢ter and ap- 
pellation, the avowed rival and intendedcounter-part 
of Mr. SuHerrpan’s Pizarro. To fuch wretched arts 
is plodding cunning obliged to ftoop, in its feeble at- 
tempts to cope with genius and fuperior powers of 
mind, 


In reviewing, therefore, the pretenfions of eanna, 
we fhall frequently have oceafion to confider the New 
play in its relative light, with reference to Pizarro. 
There are many cafes, in which the fame turn of fen- 
timent, the fame train of incident, though conceived 
with equal felicity, may delight in an original, but lofe 
all charm and attraction in a copy. The contraft be- 
comes flill more glaring and revolting, when the imi- 
tation falls totally fhort of the model ;—when through 
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its incompetency it exhibits a Jurle/que and caricaturé 
of the excellence it profefies to rival. 


Ere we enter upon our promifed ftritures, it may 
not be inexpedient to notice the attempt made by one 
of our diurnal prints( Ze Times ) to cloak /uperficial 
reafoning under the affectation ot candour and ex- 
panded liberality. In the Report of the New Play 
given in that paper on the 17th. inftant, it is very 
fagacioufly remarked, that becaufe the author, for- 
footh, has thought proper to baptize his adopred 
baniling by the title of a Dramatic Romance, it fol- 
lows, therefore, as a matter of courfe, that his pro- 
duction may fet criticifm at defiance, and claim the 
right of exemption from its jurifdidtion. If the va- 
lidity of this plea be admitted, a writer for the Stage 
has an eafy method of compromifing his zuzcapaciiy 
and his avarice. By the capricious exercife of his 
dramatic fponfor-/bip, he may arrogate to himfelf 
the privilege of violating tafte and propriety with 
ciddy temerity, and recklefs impunity. The efta- 
blithment of fuch a fyftem, fuch a code, and canon 
of critical legiflation we fliall ever refift with deter- 
mined hoftility. On this principle, an author might 
multiply abfurdity on abfurdity with all the wanton- 
nefs of conceited ignorance, and yet hope to eicape 
cenfure, by giving his production a title correfpon- 
dent to its contents. “* I plead guilty (he might fay) 
‘© to nonienfe and to folly; but the very act of con- 
‘* feffion abfolves me from criminality, remits my 

punihment 
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«© punifhment, and relieves me even from the fhame> 
‘© reproach, and ignominy, attached in the regular 
«¢ courfe of judicature to my offence.” This mode 
of reafoning we never fhall fanction with the weight 
of our authority; but rather, on the other hand, beg 
leave to apply, in an inverted fenfe, the well-known 
adage ; 


‘© Cull a rofe by aay other name, twill fmell as fweet.” 


Bereft of an opportunity of comparing Mr. Cum- 
BERLAND’s performance with the original play, as 
written, (but not pzdbli/bed ) by Kotzebue, we are in 
poffeffion of no criterion to afcertain the individual 
merits of the German and Englifh author. Mr. 
CuMBERLAND, indeed, informs us in the prologue, 


that he has borrowed nothing but the Plot: 
“6 for, fave the Plot alone, 
«© The work from top to bottom’s all our owz. 


and gives us farther to underftand, that to reconcile 
this plot with the laws and ufages of dramatic com- 
pofition has coft him more pains and trouble, than 
the. production of an original piece from his own 
creative brain: 

«¢ All who can judge our labour, muft confefs, 

*© Originality had made it /e/s.” 

Unhappily we have no data, on which to found 

our judgment. But taking Mr. CumMBERLAND’s af 
fertion on truft, as a gentleman who does not efteem 


honour a word that ought to be expunged from the thea- 


trical vocabulary, we mutt eonfefs the managers of 
Covent- 
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Covent Garden have becii guilty of a very wanton 
and extravagant wafte of money im paying the fum 
of 350 guineas to Kotzebue for the web of a plot, 
whic might be obtained, even by a pe:fon uucon- 
nected with the theatres, at the trifling ex pence of the 
admiffion to the Oue Shilling Gallery, to wiinels the 
reprefentation of Blue Beard, Loaoifka, or any other 
ftailar performance. AJ}l that we have been able to 
difcover in this dearly-purcha/fed plot is the old ftory 
of one man falling in love with the wife of another. 
The utual pantomimical appendages of ftorming of 
caltles, marches, combats, and proceffions complete 
the fable. 


Yet ftale, and barren withall, as is th's felf-fame 
vaunted plot, it does not even poileis the common 
merit of devellopement. Lazarra is reprefented as 
burning with unlawful pailicn for Yoanna; but we 
are not told how they became acquainted, what op- 
portunities the knight enjoyed of feeding his amore 
ous flame; and what degree of intimacy fubfifted be- 
tween the parties to juftify the language in which he 
reproaches the hufband of Founna: ‘* You dared ta 
“* marry a lady, who by the laws of chivalry was mine.” 
‘Vhis accufation prefuppofes a prior engagement bee 
tween Lazarra and the lady, the violation of which 
originated in the circumventing arts of Albert. We 
might eafily adduce a variety of fimilar inftances, 
where the fable appears imperfect and unconnetted ; 
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but the piot is, from firft to aft, too contemptible to 
merit the animadverfion of elaborate criticifm. 


Probably Mr. Cumpertanp may hope to hhife 
the odium of thefe defects from his own fhoulders 
upon Kotzebue, as the original author of the-play ; 
but this plea we never can admit as an apology for 
the want of care and fkilful management, on the 
part of the Englifh adapter of a foreign play. It 
was Mr. CUMBERLAND’s duty to fupply the defici- 
encies of the original. A dreffer of German Dramas 
muft not feed himfelf with the hope of engroffing all 
the reputation of his work, without coming in for a 
fhare of the di/grace. On this fubject we would beg 
leave to call Mr. CuMBERLAND’s ferious attention 
to the remarks we made on Mrs. IncnBALD’s late 
Comedy, in the Fourth Canto of the fatirical poem, 
entitled The Wife Man of the Eaft ; or, The Appa-~ 
rition of Zoroafter, &c. They will be found to apply 
to all our manufacturers of German plays, 


“* As your’s the expected profit, your’s the fame, 
«© Be yours the cea/ure, likewife, your’s the hame, 
“ If, or your need confulting, or your eafe, 

«© You choofe to fatten on another’s lees, 

‘© Take {weet and four alike, nor deem it hard 

“¢ To fhare the various fortunes of your bard. 

*¢ For be this truth to all pkay-mongers known, 
‘© Whatever they adopt, becomes their own.” 


Waving, however, all farther difcuffion ‘of the 
Plot, we now proceed to an inveftigation of the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal charaéters in Mr. Cumpertann’s Foanna.— 
°Tis in the juftnefs of characteriftic delineation, as 
we remarked in page 76 of our Third Number, 
that the chief excellence of dramatic writing con- 
fits, And here Mr. Cumpercanp has no excufe 
to plead for failure and mif-management, as this 
part of the play, according tohis exprefs vaunt, 
emanates entirely from his own conceptive powers, 


To begin then, as gallantry requires, with the 
fair fex, it was evidently the author’s defign to ex- 
hibit, in the perfon of ‘foanna, a pattern of female 
excellence. With fuch views it was incumbent 
upon him to exalt the character of his heroine, by 
placing her in fituations, where virtue is expofed 
to the fiery ordeal of temptation ; fituations where 
duty combats inclination, but finally proves trium- 
phant. But this tue author has not even attempted ; 
‘foanna has no inward flruggles to encounter ; her 
heart and duty go together. Attached to her 
leeal Lord by the tie of affection, and detefting 
the perfon of his rival, who poffeffes no qualities 
to recommend him, it furely deferves not to be 
regarded as a marvellous effort of virtue, that fhe 
does not run into the arms of the man fhe hates, 
and court the addreffes of a ruffian, whofe brutal 
manners are calculated to in{pire abhorrence rather 
than love. The lady’s goodnefs is entirely of the 
negative kind. She mounts the tragic filts without 


occafion ; proclaims her heroic intention of ftabbing 
herfelf, 
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heifelf, to efcape perfonal violence, before it is of- 
fered ; and {eems to reit her claim to admiration and 
applaufe on no other ground, than the merit of 
premature {uicide, for which Lazarra’s demeanour 
at the time furnifhes no adequate apology. This 
line of conduét affords an illuftration of what is 
generally meant by the homely phrafe of ** being 
outrageoufy virtuous.” 


Lord Albert is a weak, fhallow-pated mortal, 
capable indeed .of acts of generofity, but totally 
‘void, on trying occafions, of magnanimity, and 
mental firength. In the fcene where his caftle is 
attacked by Lazarra, he behaves himfelf like a 
chicken-bearted poltroon. Solely intent upon con- 
fulting his own fafety, he very gallantly takes to 
his heels, the moment the affailants make their 
appearance, leaving his dearly-beloved wife and 
child, for whom he profeffes fo much attachment 
and folicitude, to fhift for themfelves. 


Lazarra, as we have already taken occafion to 
remark, is a brutal ruffian, with not one feature to 
engage the favourable notice of the fex. His paf- 
fion for Foanna may juftly be denominated U‘opian. 
{t does not appear, that he ever had reafon to 
flatter himfelf with poffeffing an intereft in that 
lady’s affections. On the contrary, we are exprefsly 
told, that even in his own trade of fighting, he 
was twice vanquifhed in the lifts by bert; and 
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we know too well the predilection of the fex for a 
man of valour and military renown, to fuppofe 
his repeated difcomfiture could operate as a recom- 
mendation of his {uit in the eves of oznna. Yet 
with all thefe difadvantages, he engages in the mad 
icheme of forcing her inclinations, and fets out on 
a wild-goofe chace from Italy to Switzerland, where 
he enters into a league with the Captain of a gang 
of banditti, compofed of the outcafts of all nations. 
—But how this motley troop firft came into thefe 
parts; whether ZLazarra brought them with him 
for the exprefs purpofe of accomplifhing his de- 
figns, or found them ready to his hand; as like- 
wife, by what means he became acquainted with 
their exiftence, whether prior or fub{equent to his 
departure from Italy, of this the author does no¢ 
vouchfafe to give us the flighteft hint. Probably 
this omiffion is intended as a compliment to the 
reader’s fagacity. There are certain writers who 
conceive it an infult to explain themfelves, and, 
therefore, very kindly leave employment for the 
imagination of others, to reconcile the apparent 
coatradictions and inconfiftencies they commit. 


Wolf is the moft prominent, but at the fame 
time the moft faulty character in the whole play. 
Alternately ferocious and humane; blunt and je- 
fuitical ; ignorant and witty, he blends feeling with 
brutality, fentiment with buffoonery, and appears 


a kind of middie-thing between a favage and a civi- 
| lized 
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lized being. His manners are alternately thofe of 
a bully and a foldier; a befor and a poltroon. In one 
word, he isa compound of contraditions, a mafs 
vof hetrogeneous qualities, which never yet met to- 
sether and aflimilated in the fame perfon, 


Darbeny is brought forward merely for the pur- 
pofe of introducing a few mufical airs, alike diitin- 
euifhed for depth of fcience, and difficulty of exe- 
cution. Songs of this defcription, it muft be con- 
feffled, come with a peculiar grace from the lips of 
a common cut-throat, and leader of a band of 
outlaws. 


The only individuals in the Dramatis Perfone who 
fuftain appropriate parts, are Wenzel, Philip, and 
Eloifa. ‘Thefe characters are drawn with truth and 
fidelity. To this {mall lift we might, perhaps, add 


the Old Hermit, or Theedore, the banifhed Lord of 
Thurn, as he afterwards reveals himfelf. 


Guntram, like his opponent Wolf, is a perfect 
caricature. In farce, he might, haply, be tolerated, 
but ought to be profcribed from legitimate drama. 


Eugene, the page, originally perfonated by Mifs 
Waters, has not made his appearance fince the firft 
night of reprefentation. Confidered folely in re- 
Serence to itfelf, we highly approve of the omiflion; 


as the part ftood totally detached, and unconnected 
with 
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with the general intereft of the piece. But we can- 


not give Mr. Cumsertann credit for an alteration, 
which (at the fame time, that it deferves to rank 
as an improvement) evinces the writer’s ignorancé 
of propriety in the firft inftance. ’Tis leis to the 
author’s own good fenfe, than to the effect produced 
upon the audience, that fuch changes are to be 
alcribed. <A fkilful dramatift would never attempt 
to Jug-in his characters, without incorporating them 
with the plot. 


In thus amply and difiincly fiatine the feveral 
defefis of Mr. CumBertanp’s production, we have 
{trictly adhered to the plan we originally laid down 
for our invariable rule of conduét, viz.-—not to 
pafs an indifcriminate vote of cenfure or applaafe, 
but to advance proof and argument in fupport of 
our opinion. We have now nearly exhauifted the 
fubject, as far as Mr. Cumberzanp’s literary cha- 
racter is involved ; and from an impartial review of 
the whole, we feel no hefitation in declaring, in 
terms unequivocally ftrong and explicit, that Foanna 
is a performance calculated to tarnifh, inftead of 
increafing the author’s reputation. A writer of 
very moderate talents might produce a better drama 
in the fpace of a week. Diveft it of the adventi- 
tious aid it receives from the fifter-arts of Mufic and 
Painting ; {trip it of its borrowed charms, its fcenic 
attractions, its dreffes and decorations, its marches 


and proceffions, with the whole et ce/era of panto- 
mimic 
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mimic Jure, and this grand Dramatic Romance will 
be found to exhibit an incongruous mats of ill. 
digefied matter, which dares not meet the public 
eye in its native flate of deformity. 


The only apology that can poflibly be offered, on 
behalf of Mr. CumBerianp, for the voluntary dif- 
erace he has intailed upon his literary character, 
forms in itfelf a frefh fubject of impeachment 
apainft him. Authors fhould be aware, that there 
is a feafon, when prudence warns them to retire 
from the field. It would have been to Mr. Cum- 
BERLAND’s advantage, had he duly attended te 
the mot/o we have prefixed to our prefent Number, 
Hie appears to ftand woefully in need of a friendly 
monitor. 





crebro qui perfonet aurem: 
Solve fenefcentem mature fanus equum, ne 


Peceet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 


When an author has fo long mointained a fair 
character 1a the Republic of Letters, it may well 
excite indignation to fee him degrade himfelf in his 
old age to the level of the common herd of dra- 
matic {criblers, and ftoop to act the part of an un- 
derling in the getting-up of a Pantomime! 


We 
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We have already fufficiently animadverted on the 
*Mufic and Scenery to render all further comment 
fuperfluous, except briefly to notice that the fihr- 
ing-/cenes, though confiderably abridged, ftill con- 
tinues to be conducted on a principle which deftroys 
the illufion, and produces a farcical effet. ‘It 

conveys 





* We cannot fuffer this opportunity to pats, without expofing 
a flagrant inftance of that habitude of mifreprefentation, for 
which the felf-dubbed Oracle is fo jufily notorious. In one of 
the wretched attempts at wit, which the Editor of that paper 
labours with fo much unfuccefsful pain to bring forth, we meet 
with a pretended 4on-mor by Mr. Bannister, refpecting the 
Mufic to ‘Yoanna. * An ill-natured Critic (probably the Editor 
«* himfelf) found fault (we are told) with the uniform gravity 
“< of the Mufic. My good fellow, obferves Jack BannisTEr, 
“* you forget the Mufic is exprefsly advertifed as being appro- 
<¢ priate.”’—Now we, who make it a point to watch, as far as 
it is practicable for human forefight, every occurrence in she 
Theatre, happened to fit contiguous to the gentleman, whofe 
witicifms are here quoted in reprobation of Mr. Buspy’s Mufic. 
And we have authority for declaring, that Mr. BANNISTER 
never manifefted the flighteft fymptoms of cenfure; on the con- 
trary, his approbation of Mr. Bussy’s performance was loudly 
and decidedly expreffed. It further is deferving of notice, 
thatthe Editor of this felf-same Oracle, in his Report of the 
New Play, gave a wrong quotation of Munven’s fpeech in his 
defcription of the Swifs mountains, where ‘‘ nothing grows but 
“* icicles, and (not of, as the Oracte pretends) liberty”—and 
then affected to criticize the blunder he himfelf had fo wan- 
tonly committed. We would advife the Editor in future to 
be more careful in /punging his ears, before he prefumes to quote 


paflages from a New Play. 
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conveys a very faint and inadequate idea of a battle 
to fee half a dozen combatants parrying each other’s 
blows upon the ftage. An image of fuch vaft com- 
pafs does not admit of being embodied by fcenic 
reprefentation. Combats fhould {be thrown into 
the back-ground, where gloom abets the fiction and 
leaves free {cope to the imagination, 


With refpect to the merits of the performers, 
the firit tribute of commendation is incontrovertibly 
due to Mr. H. Jounstone. His delineation of 
the amiable character of Philip, efpecially in the 
Third Act, where the agonizing conflict takes place 
between love and duty, was juft, animated, and 
highly empaffioned. We never have feen him 
appear to greater advantage. 

Hotman, as Lazarra, 1s vox, et preterea nihil ; 
in plain Englifh, Raat fupplies the place of every 
other profeflional qualification, His ftrut is on a 
par with his delivery. 

Mr. Pope’s part, as Lord Albert, has been tranf- 
ferred to Mr. Craremont. Infignificant in itfelf, 
it is of very little confequence who performs the 
character. The one is diftinguifhed by his whine, 
the other by his frown. 

Mr. Murray recited the *Pro/ogue in a manner, 

which 
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* The two concluding lines of the Prologue afford a ftriking 
unftance of the triumph of found over fenfe. By pointedly allud- 
ing 
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which rendered it dificult to afcertain, whether he 
fpoke in profe or verfe. He was more fuccefsful aS 
the Hermit, though the part is certainly denecath him 

and with the exception of the fcene, where he 
acdjures Pbil’p to fly tothe refcue of Elci/a, and his 
fubfequent recognition of his daughter, ill calcu. 
Jated to difplay to advantage the great powers he 
avowedly pofleffes. 

Mr. Munpen, in the wnnatural character of Wolf, 
may claim fome indulgence for overitepping the 
modefty of Nature? But he has no excufe to 
plead for a wanton breach of decorum, which, as 
it argues a fovereiyn contempt for the audience, we 
cannot pafs over, without merted reprimand and 
cartigation. We allude toa certain practice, tech- 

nically 


——_—— ~_- ee 





ing to the favourite, and well-founded partiality of Englifhmen 
to their naval fuperiority, tautology and want of meaning 
ebtain all the credit of fuperlative wit, and /barply-pointed 

‘© Tf fvotted oaks will bend to her (Mufic’s) appeal, 

‘“* Need fhe defpair, that Hearts of Oak will teel?” 
What is this, when brought to the teft and touchftone of com- 
tnon fenfe, but repetition and fenfelefs jargon? The writer, 
in fac, might with equal propriety have afked: ‘* Need we 
defpair, that the eart of an oak will be as fufceptible as any 
ether part of the tree?” How eafily might the anrithe/s have 
been rendered perfe&t, by more clofely adhering to the text of 
the author, from whofe works the allufion is borrowed ! 


“< If foften’d rocks confefs the ftronge appeal, 
“* Need the defpair, that LZearts of Oak will feel ?” 
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nically denominated * quizzing” in which he is 
too apt to indulge. We frequently caught him 
ieering at his brother-actors, and endeavouring to 
put them out of countenance. We would caution 
the performers to be more upon their guard in this 
refpect, as they may reft affured, that their motions, 
are ftrictly watched, and will be denounced, when- 
ever they violate propriety and decorum. | 

Mr. Ixciepon, as a finger, need only to be 
named. His martial So/e “To arms! to arms! 
to arms! &c.” was given with fpirit; and the ten- 
der air in which he addreffes Eloifa in the Third , 
Act: * In Spring’s {weet prime, &c.”’ was equally 
diftinguifhed by fweetnefs and richneis of modu- 
Jation. Wehave in our former Number apprized 
him of a verbal inaccuracy he commits at the clofe 
of the fecond ftanza, 

Mr. Emery gave a correct and fpirited delineation 
of Guntram. The character was in every refpect 
well-fupported, 

The unfophifticated fimplicity of E/oi/a is pleafing 
and interefting. Mrs. H. Jounsrone fuftained the 
part with much zaiveté and feeling. 

Mrs. Pope’s Yoanna was diftinguifhed by the cha- 
racteriftic defects of that performer. Nature and 
dignity are alike foreign to this lady’s ftyle of act- 
ing, except in the eyes of thofe, who miftake 
affetation for grace, and violence for fenfibility. 
Her voice is likewife very unequal, and falls by 
abrupt tranfition froma high toa low and difcordant 

Aa key 
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key. She is totally deftitute of judgment, and 
though the avowed child of Art, pofleffes not fuffici- 
ent powers of difcrimation, to employ even art to 


advantage. 





DRURY-LANE, Saturday, Fan. 25, 1800. 
Apexaipe. (7%. Pye.)—First Froor. (Codd.) 


THE matchlefs powers of the Laureat were this 
night called into action to charm, aftonifh, and cap- 
tivate the town. Treading the path, but, alas! 

haud paffibus «quis, 
which the immortal SHAKEsPeareE trod before, Mr. 
Pye prefented the public with an Hiftorical Play, 
yclep’d a Tragedy (it is abfolutely neceflary to notice 
the title, after the example of the primitive foun- 
ders of the Art of Painting, who, to prevent mif- 
take, wrote the fubject of their labours at the 
bottom of their performance—*“ this is a houfe!” 
and ‘* that is a horfe!’’) founded on the events of 
the latter part of the reign of the Second Henry. 
Ever duly mindful of his oficral chara&er, as well 
when he compofes a Carmen Seculare, to fettle the 


controverfy relative to the Nineteenth *Century ; or 
writes 





* Mr. Pre in his preface exprefsly obferves: ‘* The contro- 
verfy about the Nineteenth Century, which has lately fo much 
occupied the public mind, being of confequence to me, who 


am officially called on to give a public opinion onit, | very early 
turne > 
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writes a play to reftore the true Shake/percan drama ; 
he appears to have been a€tuated in the prefent 
production by the pious defign of reviving the age 
of chivalry, the departure of which was {fo patheti- 
cally lamented by his late friend, Mr. Burke. Or 
probably, he meant to read a lecture (for Adelaide 
avowedly partakes more of the nature of a fermon 
than a play) to the Chiefs of the Coalition, on the 
evils concomitant on jealoufy and difunion. Be 
this, however, as it may, we difclaim all interference 
with his political views, and fhall only inveitigate 
the pretenfions of his Tragedy in its dramatic 


capacity. 


_ The * Prologue, which confidered as a poetical 


compofition, poffeffes more than ordinary merit, 
prepared 





—_ 


turned my thoughts to the fubje&t, and /oon adopted the notion 
soft generally received” (The Laureat, we find, deems it mot 


prudent to /wim with the tide.) 


* Mr. SornHeBy, a name well known in the literary world, 
is we underftand, the author of this Prologue. Its poetical 
claims we readily allow, but are forry to be under the neceflity 
of adding, that it is not Only inappropriate to the play it ufhers- 
in (as raifing an expeétation of fcenes, which do not occur) but 
is obnoxious to criticifm, on the {core of moral abfurdity. Inde- 
pendant of the obtrufion of politics on public amufements, 
which will ever meet our decided reprobation, we muit con~ 
dcmn the fanction which the writer appears to give to the ipirit 


of fanaticifm, which in darker ages drained Europe of its choic- 
eft, 
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prepared us for fcenes of horror and affright. Jive d 
Sifters! bowling fpefires' tortur’d ghofis! and the 
Goddefs 





eft blood and treafure, and deluged the plains of Afia with 
flaughter and butchery of the human race, by fetting on foot 
the mad fyftem of crufad:s. And who can reftrain a finile, when 
he fees religion prefied into the fervice, and the profeffors of 
that very faith, the overthrow of which was the chief obje& of 
the crufade-adventurers, joined in panegyric with the /or-di/ant 
true believers, for vindicating the worfhip of the living God. 
There is a curious affimilation of contrarities inthe clofe of this 
Prologue which feems to be intended as a comment upon Paul’s 
fecond Epiftle to the Corinthians, Chap. VI. v.15. The Crofé 
and the Crefeent! Allah and Febovah! with the redoubted 
Chriftian Knight in the rear! forma very paradoxical parallel. 

We again repeat, that our criticifm 1s not direéted againtt 
the literary talents of Mr. Sornesy. His are the “ words 
that breathe, and thoughts that burn.” The Epilogue cannot 
be placed in competition: ’tis brafs oppofed to gold, tinfel con- 
trafted with filver. The one evinces native powers of mind, 
and a rich poetic vein; the other difcovers merely a tolerable 
knack of rhyming, and a mechanical knowledge of theatrical 
common-place. ‘That our readcrs may have an opportunity of 
deciding on the juftice of our verdict, we fubjoin a copy of 
both performances : 


PROLOGUE, 


OMI thou ! around whofe throne in awful fate 
Sy fear and pity rang’d, the paffions wait ; 
At whofe commanding call th’ Hiftoric Mufe 
Lifts the bright pageant of her pafling views, 
An.| on the column of recording ‘ine 
Paints fculptur’d groupes of Virtue, Woe, and Crime ! 
| Tame 





JATIN oo 
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Godde/s of Revenge ‘are fo fuccefsfully bandied about, 
that we anticipated more than mortal agony and 
diftress ; 





> onm 


Tamer of Man! beneath whofe boundlefs reign 
Wild fancy fhapes her vifionary train, 
Embodies airy beings, all her own, 
And rules with Wizard-wand the world unknown 3 
Leagues the weird fifters, where the night ftorm raves, 
Drags howling fpettres From reluctant graves, 
From realms of tortur’d fpirits lifts the veil, 
And half reveals the unutterable tale ! 

Mufe! while thy forceful ftrokes at will controul, 
Or tender touches humanize the foul ! 
Send Terror forth, the vengeful goddefs guide, 
Tame the mad infolence of earthly pride ; 
Fach dire viciffitude of life reveal, 
Till trembling tyrants fear what wretches feel. 
Send Pity forth, and while her *fuafive power 
Allures to woe th’ fadly pleafing hour, 
To cold profperity’s ftrange gaze expofe 
The painful image of unnotic’d woes ; 
Nurfe the foft fenfe that man to man endears, 
And foothes the fuff’rer in the vale of tears! 

Fixt on this bafe our Poet refts his claim, 
And waos 1; The Audience. \ ine voice of fame, 

in your applaue J 

On Englihh annals builds Hiftoric rhymes, 
And calls the fpirit forth of Feudal Times ; 
Such as of old to Syria’s diftant coaft 
Led sion-hearted Richard’s Chriftian Hoft, 
When Britain’s King the Red Crofs flag unfurl’d, 
And darken’d in its fhade the pagan world ; 
Such as of late, in Heaven’s appointed hour, 


Gaul’s vaunted idol drove from Acre’s tower, 
Whea 
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diftrefs ; and were very naturally led to conclude, 
that the dread beings of the “ world unknown”? 


would 





— —_ 


When Cro/s and Crefcent, in jut league combin’d 
Smote in his pride the murd’rer of mankind. 
While Albion’s naval hero, foremoft trod, 
Scatter’d the hoft that fcarn’d the living God ; 
And Afia, refcued from th’ oppreffor’s might, 


Hail’d 4//a’s name, and crown’d the Chriftian Kuight *!! 





EPILOGUE, 


What an odd creature was this Gallic Maid, 
To feek a Cloifter’s melancholy fhade, 
Whilft a young ardent lover high in arms 
Submiffive bow’d before her congu’ring charms? 
Grant, that the father would fupplant the fon, 
The double viétory by her graces won, 
Should but have fir’d the nymph to keep the field, 
In the proud hope, a thoufand more might yield ! 
Beauty fhould gain new laurels every day, 
And nobly aim at univerfal fway. 
Befides, to give fome glory to the thing, 
Her venerable victim was 2 King— 
And then how vaft the triumph to enfnare 
The fam’d gallant of Rofamond the fair. 
Unhappy Rofamond, whofe piteous fate, 
Love with a figh, for ever fhall relate ! 

But to our play—the heroine’s cafe is hard, 
So oft to Wedlock near—fo oft debarr’d ; 
And then that meddling Prieft to interfere, 
Whea youthful paflions urg’d their fond career, 


Bid 
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would afift in difclofing the ** unutterable tale,’ 
But we were foon relieved from our apprehenfions, 
for from the fiift drawing up of the curtain, till its 
final fall, we could not difcover one fingle flight of 
fancy, one folitary feene of woe to “ rend and har~ 
row up the foul!” ’Twas a fast fermon in decafylla- 
bic verfe, transferred from the pu/pit to the flage. 
’Twas the Anniverfary of king Charles’s Martyrdom, 
celebrated four days in advance. To deftroy as 
much as poflible the illufion of fcenic reprefentations 
and enhanee the gravity of the difcourfe, it was 


very 





Bid the poor fwain to Paleftine depart, 

‘That he might lofe his sead, as weil as Aeart. 
Why, if the man had known his place aright, 
He would not /eperate lovers, but unite: 

His duty was to join love’s gentle elves, 

And as to parting—leave it to themfelves: 
Or, if there needs another’s help, at leaf, 

"Tis bus’nefs for the Lawyer, not the Prie/t. 
Nay, had this Legate paus’d a week or fo, 

The fpoufe might then have been content to go, 
And rather rufh amid the martial ftrife, 

Than wageclofe warfare with a wrangling wife. 
Well, woman mutt be ftrangely chang’d, I vow, 
No Girls from Lovers fly to Convents now, 
None here will hide in difmal dens from man, 
But range the world, and conquer all they can. 
Now to our bard—the man pretends to {fay 
There’s more of sruth than f&ion in his play ; 

If fo, from him avert all hoftile aim, 

And e’en let goffip hiftory bear the blame. 
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very judicioufly contrived, that with few ex¢ 
ceptions (chiefly when the rival princes with their 
adherents, aflemble round the body of the dead 
king) never more than two perfons were 
allowed to appear at one and the fame time upou 
the ftage. Incident was very properly profcribed 
in toto: of courfe, we are relieved from a detail of 
the plot. The author of the Epilogue ftands there- 
fore perfectly juftified in aflerting, that: 
«© There’s more of truth than fiion in the play.” 
Accordingly nothing more is neceflary than to 
obferve, that Richard is contracted to Adelaide, but 
having previoully pledged his vow to join the 
ftandard of the Red Cro/s, his nuptials are inter- 
dicted by the Court of Rome. This circumftance 
Yobn avails himfelf of, to render Richard jealous of 
his father, and fecretly abets the Papal interdiction, 
in hopes that Richard will fallin the plains of Palef- 
tine and thus leave the immediate reverfion of 
England’s crown to himfelf. All parties, young 
Clifford excepted, are eafy dupes to his perfidy. 
Richard quarrels with Adelaide, tecaufe fhe will not 
fanétion his revolt again{t his father; the lady in 
revenge fhuts herfelfup in a convent. ‘fobz, under 
pretence of reclaiming his elder brother to allegi- 
ance, joins the rebels, and the O/d King, on receiy- 
ing the intelligence dies of a broken heart. 
Dull, however, and foporific, as is the uniform 
tenor of Mr. Pyr’s tragedy : 
‘© No tears are feen, no fighs convulfe the breaf, 


«* But opiate dullnefs luils the foul to reft!” 
’rwere 
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‘twere well for the author’s literary character, if 
infipidity conttituted its fole defect. From the offcia/ 
pen of the Laureat, we certainly had a right to look 
for correctnefs of ityle, and chafteneis of exprefon. 
Yet even in this refpect, when weighed in the ba- 
Jance of impartial juftice, our poet is found want- 
ing. It is not our defign to multiply quotation 
upon quotation, nor to expofe error in aggravated 
colours. A few inftances, therefore, will fuffice 
to juftify our affertion. 

Richard, on being apprized of the Legates in- 
tention to thwart his nuptials, declares his deter. 
mination to defy the papal authority, and * try 
if (whether) Rome has infolence” enough to dare 
his wrath. 

Adelaide addrefles her pafiionate lover : 

“©QOh! Richard! Richard!” 

«* Haft thou forgot (forgotten) the tears of penitence?” 

In another place fhe defires him to look to the 
trophies of many a bloody field ; 


‘* where your arm turn’d 
‘© The fcale of conqueft, and tell if (ewherher) 


Clifford, after difclofing to Henry the perfidy of his 
favourite fon, Yohn, remonitrates with the king 


on his aufterity towards Richard : 
«© Ask yourfelf 
“« If (whether) he has not been injured ?” 

Richard, in reply to the Abbe/s’s demand: who 
he is? and for what purpofe he dares in: ade the 
fanctuary of a convent '—avows himfelf ;- 

“«* Richard of England, who comes here (Aither) 


The champion, &c.” 
B b And 
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And in the fame breath, by a bold poetical figure 
(Richard, we underftand, was as famous in his age 
for a turn for poetry, as the Lawreat of the prefenc 
day) he fwears: 
“© Thefe walls fhall feel my fury!” 

The Legate, to add greater weight to his menaces, 
has recourfe to tautology, and warns his hearers to 
beware of 





« The arm of Vengeance, now prepar’d 
«* To ftrike the blow vindiaive.” 


But we forbear, from motives of delicacy, to ex- 
patiate on this unwelcome fubject ; and fhall there- 
fore proceed toa review of the characters, as deli- 
neations of Nature, in the firft place, and fecondly, 
as connected with bifforic evidence. As a neceflary 


preliminary, we fhall prefix to our remarks a lift 
of the 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 








King Henry, - - - - - = = 


Prince Richard, - - - - 
Prince John, - - © - - 
Clifford, natural fon to King 

Henry, by Rofamond, 
Legate, =< 
Attendant, 


Adelaide, - ~« + 2 = - 


Emma, - -'+ © <= e - 


Abbefs, - - - - = = 


The Yimes, with that 


Mr. Arcxin. 
Mr. KemsB ee. 
Mr. BarRYMORE. 


Mr. C. Kemsce. 
Mr. Cory. 


Mr. Mappocks, 


Mrs. S1ppons. 
Mifs Hearp. 
Mrs. CoaTEs. 


confummate fagacity, which 


has long rendered that paper ‘ confpicuous above 
its fellows” —particwlarly extols the New Tragedy 
for 
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for its ftrict attention to the character, which Hif- 
tory has handed down to us of the feyeral perion- 
ages, who figure in the Laureat’s play: “ The 
“ characters (it obferves) are drawa with a fuf- 
‘© ficient degree of dacrimination, to preferve the 
‘< diftinct ideas of each, which we have received 
‘from Hiftory.” Now this affertion, it unfor- 
tunately happens, we muft beg leave to call in 
gueftion, 

To begin then with Richard, as the moft pro- 
minent character in the Play, Hiftory has repre- 
fented him as a bold, intrepid, manly Prince, whofe 
ruling paflion was glory, who facrificed every con- 
fideration to ambition and an infatiable thirft of 
military renown. Yet Mr. Pye, no doubt “ for 
reafons good,” has thought proper to make a 
diftaff-bero of Richard, Coeur de Lion, and depicts 
this Prince as willing to barter glory againft a 
“ month’s enjoyment of Adelaide’s charms.”’— 
Richard 1s, likewife, too much of an egori/?, and 
brags of his own prowefs and exploits in the ftyle 
of acommon bully. He is likewife too eafily du- 
ped by the clumfy artifices of his brother. 

Prince Fobn exhibits another outrage of correct 
hiftoric delineation. His villainy, though ill-di- 
gefted, and ill-difguifed, does not betry that imbe- 
cility of mind, that want of tone and nerve, which 
Hiftory has laid to his charge. We perceive no 
traces of that bigotted zeal, that blind fanaticifm, 


| which formed a leading frajt in his character. 
King 


. 
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King Henry himfelf 1s made to die a fudden 
death ; whereas Hiftory informs us that he fella 
vidim to the lingering difeafe of a broken heart» 
brought on by the fhock his parental fondnefs ex- 
perienced, when he found the name of his favou- 
rite fon ‘Yobx enrolled among the lift of Barons, 
who had revolted againft him. 

Cl ford is, perhaps, the moft defenfible character 
in the whole lift of Dramatis Perfone, though the 
Editor of the Times, with his wonted dtf/cernment, 
has difcovered, that Hiftory is totally filent, as to 
any “iffue which Henry had by Rofamond.” ’Tis 
a great pity, that News-paper-critics will not take 
the trouble of confulting Hiftory, before they ven- 
ture to commit themfelves in fuch a rafh and un- 
guarded manner. Flume would have informed 
them that Henry had two natural fons by Rofamoend, 
one of whom efpoufed the daughter of the Earl of 
Salisbury ; the other was promoted to the Arch- 
bifhoprick of York. 

Adelaide is a kind of dramatic non-defcript, half 
Truth, half Fiion, The name of the Spanifh 
Princefs, to whom Richard was contracted, was 
Alice; but Hittory does not paint her in the amiable 
hieht, that the Levreat has done. Neither does it 
appear that Richard was fo paflionately devoted to 
her, as heis reprefented to be in Mr. Pye’s tragedy. 

Want of room prevents us from entering fo 
deeply as we could wifh into our critical refearches. 
But fhould the play dinger out another week, we 


may 
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may probably refume the enquiry, and analize this 
extraordinary production of the /earned, ingenious, 
and re/peffabie Poct Laureat (as he is exprefsly ftiled 
in the True Briton) with a minuter degree of care 
and attention. 

With refpect to the performers, there is very 
little latitude for criticifm; not from a want of 
talents, on their part; but from the circumf{cribed 
opportunity the author has afforded them of dif- 
playing their powers. Kemsxe fcarcely ever ap- 
peared to lefs advantage. Mrs. Sippons was 
de void of intereft; Emma was a mere dangler on 
Adelaide; BARRYMORE and Aickin had very infe- 
rior parts. Young Clifford was the beft character in 
the Play, and was not unably fuftained by Mr. C, 
KEMBLE. 

It is burt juftice to add, that for a firft night, the 
performers, with the exception of Mr, Barry- 
MORE, were very perfect in their refpective parts. 
Mr. C. Kemsrie {poke the Projogue; and Mifs 


Merton delivered the Epzlogue with humour and 
addrefs. 





COVENT-GARDEN, Saturday, Fan. 25, 1800. 
: Joanna. (Cumberland.)—Vo.cano. 

FAMILY diftreffes (the lofs of an amiable wife) 
preventing Mr, IncLepon from appearing in public, 
the part of Darbony was affigned to Mr. Hiit. Ja 
cafes of this nature, when a performer undertakes 
a character merely pro tempore, affording his aflif- 
ance 
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ance from nece/fi/y, not choice, it would be an invi- 
dious tafk to draw a comparifon between the origi- 
nal reprefentative, and his fubftitute. We fhall 
therefore only obferve, with refpe&t to Mr. Hri’s 
ecneral ftyle of finging, that his manner betrays to 
much effort and organic labour. 





DRURY-LANE, Monday, Fan. 27, 1800. 
ADELAIDE, (F. Pye.) —Lopoiska. (Kemble.) 


Mr. BARRYMORE was more imperfect in his 
part, than on the firft night of reprefentation.— 
When he attempted to announce the Play for re- 
petition, a violent. oppofition arofe, which lafted 
upwards of a quarter of an hour, before he was 
permitted to fpeak. 


COVENT-GARDEN, Monday, Fan. 27, 1800. 
Joanna. (Cumberland.)—Vo.cano. 





DRURY-LANE, Tuefday, Fan. 28, 1800. 


Pizarro. (Sheridan.)—No Soxc, No Supper. 
(P. Hoare.) 


~~ 
2 


COVENT-GARDEN, Tue/day, Fan. 28, 1800. 


Joanna. (Cumberland.)—Vo.tcano. 








DRURY-LANE, Wednefday, Fan. 29, 1800. 
Apiaipe, (7. Pye.)—Lopoisxa. (Ff. P. Kemble.) 


COVENT 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Wedne/day, Fan.29, 1800. 


The Wsst-Inpian. (Cumberland.)-—Prrrinc- 
Tom. (Colman.) 


THIS Comedy abounds in chafte humour, re- 
fined fentiment, and practical knowledge of the 
human heart; but the dialogue is unhappily dif- 
graced by grammatical inaccuracies and vulgarifms, 
which the limits of our publication prevent us from 
noticing at prefent. But we fhall not fail to take 
a future opportunity of animadverting upon them, 
as they furpafs in enormity the errors which we 
pointed out in Mrs. IncuBatp’s productions, 

The part of Louifa was undertaken at a very 
fhort notice by Mifs Murray. Making allowance 
for this young lady’s timidity, fhe acquitted her- 
felf with feeling, and a degree of fimplicity, which 
muft ever command the approbation of thofe who 
are capable of deriving pleafure from unfophiftica- 
ted nature. 

Mr, Murray perfonated Stockwell in a mafterly 
ftyle, Indeed it is a work of /upererogation to cn- 
large on the merits of this excellent performer, 
whenever he appears in a character, which admits 
of a difplay of his talents. 

Mr. Lewis was, in the aggregate, too eccentric, 
even for the volatile Belcour. But we mult do 
him the juftice to obferve, that occafionally (and 
efpecially in the fpeech he makes to Stockwell : 
How could you tempt me fo? &c.) he evinced a 
degree of fenfibility and feeling, which we little 
expected to witnefs in his performance. 
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Mr. Jonnstone, as Major O faherty, took the 
liberty of improving upon the author, by giving a 
variety of New Readings; which, though they 
commanded the applanfe of the galleries, we can- 
not refrain from condemning, as we conceive an 
author’s reputation too facred to he at the mercy 
of every actor, that coaceits himtelf capable of 
mending his dialogue. 

The play was fucceeded by the ¢hafe entertain- 
ment of Peeping Tom, in which Mr. Bannister, of 
Drury Lane, performed the principal charafter, in 
confequence of Mr. Fawecetr’s indifpofition, 
The Royal Family vifited the Theatre this even- 
ing. 





+ Thurfday being the Annniverfary of King Charles’s 
Martyrdom, the Theatres were fhat. 

+§+ The Review of The German Theatre will pofitively ap- 
pear in our next. 

+++ We have received a very polite letter, figned To- 
mAs Boory, pointing out an omiffion ia page 28 of the Firtt 
Number. We beg leave to apprize this Gentleman, and 
through him the Readers of THe Dramatic Censor at 
Jarge, that only one word is wanting to complete the fentence. 
‘he paflage fhould have run thus: “ Young KemBue is a die 
ligent performer, but waats judgment.” 

With refpe& to the inferior quality of the Paper of the Se- 
cond Number, the Editor begs Icave to obferve, that this cir- 
cumftance originated entirely in a miftake, on the part of the 
perfon commiflioned to attcnd to this particular. In confe- 
quence cf this miflake, fubfequent arrangements have been 
made, which will fecure proper attention to neatnefs and uni- 
formicy. 


!f0IO0  _ 





